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Views on 


OP municipal officials need to exercise 
T": greater amount of administrative 

leadership (p. 350). This is the chal- 
lenge of top management — leadership in 
creating an organization and staff that will 
get the job done, leadership in providing 
training to develop employees, leadership in 
making positive recommendations to the 
council on matters of policy — keeping in 
mind that procedures and techniques are 
simply tools in achieving the goal of munici- 
pal government. That goal is to improve the 
administration of the many public services 
that the people want their local government 
to furnish. 

Spiraling costs seriously affect municipal 
financing. The price index jumped 3.8 per 
cent from mid-August to mid-September 
(p. 361). Bond issues voted a year or more 
ago will not provide sufficient funds to build 
the projects originally planned. The voters 
approved most bond issues submitted last 
month, but only the most urgent projects 
will be started in the near future (p. 364). 
Some cities are faced with operating deficits 
and several large cities already have dis- 
charged some employees or are considering 
such action, reducing the number of garbage 
collections per week, turning off street lights 
an hour earlier in the morning, and adopting 
other economies. Such steps generally are 
inadequate and cities continue to adopt new 
special taxes (p. 362). Prices cannot con- 
tinue long at present high peaks but prob- 
ably will never go back to prewar levels. 

The type of responsive government envi- 
sioned by Richard S. Childs nearly 40 years 
ago (p. 353) has proved extremely popular 
during 1946 and 1947. During these two 
years 145 cities and counties have adopted 
the council-manager plan. This is nearly one- 
fifth of the 746 municipalities now operating 
under this plan (p. 359) . . . Columbus, 
Ohio, voters have just approved a proposal 


the News 


to reduce the work week for firemen from 70 
hours to 40 hours. Voters in two other cities 
also have granted firemen a shorter work 
week (p. 364). Where firemen are put on 
the same work schedule as policemen sleep- 
ing quarters and kitchens can be eliminated 
and firemen kept busy on all shifts 24 hours 
a day. The next step, and one which a num- 
ber of cities are considering, may be consoli- 
dation of the fire and police departments . . . 
Taxicab regulation in some cities suffers 
from severe handicaps, partly from practices 
tolerated during the war. A recent survey 
shows a wide variation in methods of deter- 
mining the number of taxicabs that should 
be allowed to operate and the amount of the 
license fee (p. 357) . . . Quite a number of 
cities are revising their building codes 
(p. 366). There are some indications of a 
trend toward the adoption of statewide 
codes, either optional or mandatory for cities 
. . . The development of broad year-round 
recreation programs is the goal of many 
cities (p. 367). 

The recent report of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights is the most uncom- 
promising and specific pronouncement ever 
issued by a governmental agency on the ex- 
plosive issue of racial and religious bigotry 
(p. 368). A few large cities are training 
policemen on problems of minority group re- 
lations (p. 364) . . . Apparently the cities 
with cost-of-living pay adjustment plans 
have been able to keep up with the big 
jumps in the price index (p. 359) .. . The 
use of special assessment financing for park- 
ing lots is being considered in several eastern 
cities (p. 365) ... Three cities have aband- 
oned and four have adopted the proportional 
representation system of electing their city 
councils (p. 363) . .. The officials of a small 
city of 15,000 have set a good example in 
making a plan and carrying it out (p. 366). 
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The Challenge of Top Management 


By RICHARD GRAVES 


Executive Secretary, League of California Cities, Berkeley 


Keynote address delivered before the 33rd annual conference of the International 
City Managers’ Association in Coronado, California, on October 6, 1947. 


more conscious study and effort to the 

development of the art and science of 
management. The California city managers 
are very indulgent of me here and encourage 
me to say things that I couldn’t say if I 
were a manager. At my own peril, then, 
I want to make the point that I believe 
council-manager government, by its explicit 
merit, has made a greater contribution to 
city government in the United States in the 
last 25 years than city managers have made 
to the art and science of management. I 
think, and I say this respectfully, I think 
you fellows are pretty largely getting by 
on the basic merits of the fundamental 
principles of centralized management con- 
trol. It is so much better than any existing 
alternative; it is bound to be better than 
the strong-mayor or commission forms. 

I think, too, that one of the reasons why 
you have not made more of a contribution 
to the art and science of management is 
because you are too willing to accept things 
as they are in the cities you manage: it is 
in the charter; or that is the way it was 
done when you came there, and it would 
be admittedly tough to change even though 
it constitutes a major obstacle to effective 
administration—but it is there, and it is 
one of the things you feel you have to live 
with. 

Perhaps your claim to success is that you 
have been manager of your city a long time. 
Now, again I say respectfully that it can 
never be a test of good management to recite 
how long a man has held his job. As a 
matter of fact, it may prove exactly the 
opposite in a particular situation. It may 
mean, you see, that a man has avoided his 
real obligation; it may mean that he has 
ducked when he should have swung. I think 
the test of good management, really, is the 
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heritage the manager leaves to his successor, 
whether that succession comes in one year 
or 20. I know and you know that man- 
agers are not as much concerned as they 
ought to be about the job they are doing, 
There isn’t any easy way to be a city man- 
ager, and I know that almost as well as 
you—but never quite! I admit I speak from 
the limited observation and experience of 
one man in one state. But there is no easy 
way—there is no politic way—for any city 
manager to solve his problems and never 
get into difficulty. 

Now, I have asked half a dozen managers, 
as I prepared to come here, what is their 
greatest single difficulty as a city manager; 
not the biggest city problem, but their big- 
gest difficulty as a city manager? And it 
doesn’t matter how they said it, every one 
of them said the same thing. I’ll quote just 
one of them: “I am so busy with details, 
I have no time for important jobs.” Does 
that have a familiar sound to you? Well, 
why is this true? About an hour before I 
walked in here, I asked a manager about 
considering an assistant city manager. He 
said, “Well, I can’t do that now, because 
the salary I command in my city is such 
that the citizens wouldn’t really support the 
employment of an assistant.” 

I venture the observation that the city 
managers are suffering from something they 
didn’t create, but they haven’t managed yet 
to dissipate it; and it is that the manager 
is a superman—-he can do everything. He 
doesn’t need a staff—he is the jack-of-all- 
trades, and he can take care of the irate 
citizens at the same time. I want you for 
a moment to let your mind run over the 
administrative hierarchy in your fire depart- 
ment, or your police department, and I 
challenge you that the fire chief and the 
police chief is far better staffed administra- 
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tively than the city manager. They have 
deputy chiefs and battalion chiefs, but if 
you have an assistant he had better be at 
the apprentice level of an errand boy. That 
js ridiculous, isn’t it?—that the general man- 
ager of the biggest business in every city 
should be without a staff? Or if he creates 
one, that he pushes it away from him so far 
that they become separate departments in 
the line of operations, instead of staff? 

You don’t believe me? Who operates the 
personnel system—the manager or the civil 
service commission? Yet personnel is the 
“heart” of management. I am perfectly will- 
ing to concede that you ought to have a 
board of appeals for any employee who 
thinks he has been dealt with unfairly, or 
if he wants to appeal a decision of the per- 
sonnel director or of the manager. But in 
many of our council-manager cities for all 
practical purposes the function of personnel 
is divorced from the manager and set up 
under a personnel board or civil service com- 
mission. 

I don’t know a single city in our state that 
has what could be called by any stretch of 
the imagination a modern personnel system. 
And yet, what constitutes a modern per- 
sonnel system is immediately at hand. All 
it takes is the time to write a letter to your 
Association headquarters or other sources to 
learn quickly and easily what the elements 
are of an over-all personnel program. 

Again, if I were a manager, I would want 
the city planner sitting either at my right 
hand or my left, as a part of the function 
of management. Because if planning is not 
a function of central management, what is 
it? If it isn’t the business of relating each 
department to the others, service by service, 
activity by activity, expenditure by expendi- 
ture, what in the world is planning? How 
can you locate a fire station without clear- 
ing it through the planner? You say you do? 
Sure you do, and then you separate yourself 
from the planner by a city planning com- 
mission which is administrative in its char- 
acter and has no part of the central man- 
agement function. 

As far as I am concerned, I would abolish 
the planning commission forthwith and sub- 


stitute a board of zoning appeals. I would 
have a different citizens’ advisory committee 
for each major planning function of interest 
to my city. The planning commission gen- 
erally is composed of laymen and yet you 
ask them to review technical plans. They 
are not equally interested in streets, recrea- 
tion, and all the other things that come 
before a planning commission. That is why 
I would have a different group for every 
function in the development of the original 
plan, and having gotten their recommenda- 
tion (and support) I would thank them and 
send them home. I believe devoutly in the 
broadest possible base of citizen participa- 
tion in government, so long as it isn’t in the 
nature of a permanent administrative agency. 

Now, with regard to the budget. What is 
the budget function if it is not, as a few 
cities have made it, a part of the continuing 
process of administrative analysis and re- 
view? What good is the budget office, what 
good is some system of allotments, if the 
budget officer is not challenging every ad- 
ministrative practice in every department, 
challenging every man, challenging every 
procedure, challenging every item of expendi- 
ture, reviewing and refining the administra- 
tive process for the manager? There are 
only a few cities that have made any prog- 
ress in this direction. I believe earnestly 
that we need to do the job of administrative 
analysis and review on a day-to-day basis; 
it is a part of the budget function and ought 
to be staffed and implemented. It ought to 
be in the manager’s office. 

Most cities, and this goes back to that 
“superman” spot you are in, are not making 
anything like adequate use of outside spe- 
cialized expert consulting service. Obviously, 
the manager has neither the time, the staff, 
nor the skill—if you want to put it that 
way—to do all of the highly specialized jobs 
of analysis, review, and survey which so 
many cities require. And yet there is some 
reluctance on the part of the manager to 
admit that it is desirable for the city to 
go out and engage highly specialized outside 
consulting service to do this job, and bring 
back a report to the manager and the coun- 
cil, in order that they may consider it and 
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act upon it. These tools are at hand— 
many cities use them some, some cities don’t 
use them at all, and very few cities use them 
adequately. 

Another thing I want to talk about is 
training. Your Association has the only pro- 
gram I know of in the United States to train 
people for administrative responsibility. But 
how many of you have taken advantage of 
it? Many cities believe devoutly in training 
firemen to fight fire, policemen to control 
crime, but not in training men to manage 
and administer. I think it is just as impor- 
tant that a fire department be efficiently 
administered as it is that a man be trained 
in the technique of fighting fire. Here again 
the tools are at hand—your own Association 
has developed them. So far as I know, in 
our state we have made pitifully little use 
of this device for training men for adminis- 
trative responsibility. And yet there are 
managers here who say they don’t have any 
men who can help them administer, and so 
they are so over-burdened with details. 

Who is going to train the managers of the 
future—the young men who will take your 
place? Very few of you are doing it in any 
orderly, conscious, and deliberate way. In 
our state, for a variety of reasons, we have 
an epidemic of council-manager government. 
I think we have more than twice as many 
cities now with managers, or with chief ad- 
ministrative officers in some cases, as we 
had two years ago, and we’ll have 50 more 
within another year. Who is going to train 
the men? Where will we find them? Who 
can train them, if you don’t? I don’t know 
who will serve the growing needs of your 
own profession, unless you are willing to 
train the young men that we need to take 
these jobs as managers. 

Now I want to take on a “sacred cow.” 
I want to take on the idea that the manager 
has no obligation or responsibility for policy, 
but is concerned only with matters of ad- 
ministration. Will someone now arise and 
tell me why it is that the manager can with 
a'straight face contend that he has no inter- 
est in matters of policy? I think he has far 
more interest in matters of policy than he 
has in most matters of administration; be- 
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cause he can staff the function of internal 
administration, but he cannot staff his re- 
sponsibility for policy. 

Do you take a positive position out in the 
open on a question of major policy, or do 
you go around by the back door and take 
a position privately with your best friends 
on the council? You cannot manage and 
divorce yourself from questions of policy. 
I don’t for one moment contend that. you 
have an obligation to decide policy ques- 
tions, but I do most earnestly contend that 
you have an obligation to make a recom- 
mendation. And I want to ask some of you 
whether it is not possible to trace a division 
in the council to the fact that a manager 
has repeatedly dealt with some two or three 
men on a seven-man council, to the point 
where they are “in the know” and the other 
four are ignorant? When you do this, the 
process of disintegration has set in. 

Why is it that some say a manager should 
not make a recommendation on a matter of 
policy? I can think of one reason quickly: 
because he does not have to take responsi- 
bility for that recommendation, and so jeo- 
pardize his job. Is there another one? Is 
there some reason why councilmen, who 
devote one evening or one-half day a week 
to this job, should have a clearer understand- 
ing of what the action ought to be on a 
matter of policy than the man who gives 
his full time to this service, and whose every 
opportunity to get a job done is expanded 
or limited by the action of the council on 
that policy question? 

I contend and always will contend that 
the city manager ought to have a position 
on every major question of policy, and that 
he ought to state it as a recommendation to 
the city council, if he is wise without un- 
necessarily lobbying to see that it gets 
through, except to see that all the facts 
should be stated to the council. Then 
whether they decide with him or against him, 
it becomes his obligation faithfully to carry 
out the policy exactly as it was determined 
by the representatives of the people. But it 
is preposterous to argue that the manager 
has no responsibility for policy. 

One other word and I am about through. 
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I was asked to keynote this conference. I 
would like to do this by stating that this 
conference and every conference of man- 
agers should be concerned with methods and 
procedures, not as an end in themselves, 
but only as a means to some larger purpose, 
some larger end. Let me use an illustration 
I picked up today from one of you city 
managers who was telling me about his 
recreation program. He said, “the recreation 
program of my city competes with every 
single cocktail bar.” Admittedly, this man- 
ager has to be concerned with the cost of 
the recreation program, with its effective 
administration, with the location of the land, 
and with other facilities, but when he started 
to explain it to me he put it in terms of 


' purpose: to provide the people of the city 


with a wholesome alternative to the cocktail 
bar. 

And as this conference concerns itself with 
procedures and techniques of management, 
I would like to keynote it at the level that 
we remember every minute of every hour 
of every day that these are simply the tools 
that we use to get something done; and it 
is the thing we are trying to get done that 
is important. Sound and effective methods 
and procedures are a form of conservation 
of money and effort, in order that we may 
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have more resources and more effort avail- 
able to do the things that must be done. 
Our eyes should always be looking higher 
than any level at which we are operating. 
Everything that we do today should be done 
not in any terms of immediate urgencies 
and requirements alone, but of sound build- 
ing for the future: 

I think it is a tragedy that we pay so 
much attention to the housekeeping job of 
the city—keeping the streets clean, dispos- 
ing of the waste, and maintaining order— 
as though these were the real and enduring 
purposes of city government. We have not 
yet begun to see the role of the city govern- 
ment in the lives of the people. I think we 
are going to have to take far more interest 
in the health of our people, in their general 
welfare, in their happiness as individuals. 
The people have created this thing called the 
city government to serve their needs in what 
is now an urban industrial society. If the 
people could keynote this conference they 
would speak in broader, bolder terms than 
we permit ourselves to use; they would lay 
down an action program for cities to chal- 
lenge our best efforts. Their keynote would 
be “How can management do a better job 
for the people who live in cities?” 


Theories of Responsive Government 


Prove Practical 
By RICHARD S. CHILDS 


Chairman of the Council, National Municipal League, New York 


Address delivered at the closing luncheon session of the 33rd annual conference of 
the International City Managers’ Association at Coronado, California, on October 9. 


O ME the progress and success of the 
[cote manage form of government 

is a pipe-dream that came true and I 
am more than proud of it! As I have 
watched it fondly through 35 years, I have 
been alert for undesirable variations, cor- 
ruptions, and compromises that time might 
bring to it and which would have to be 
pounced upon and fought off. Fortunately, 
and amazingly, the council-manager form 


has been written into laws 700 times by as 
many groups of charter-draftsmen down the 
decades and there has been no drift away 
from the principles of the first charters. The 
original concept continues to be accepted, 
unaltered in this year’s charters as in those 
of 1912. 

There was at the beginning one hazard 
that was successfully evaded. Staunton, Vir- 
ginia, in 1908 had attained some publicity 
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by creating the title of general manager in 
its municipal government and the first in- 
cumbent, your friend the late Charles E. 
Ashburner, promptly made a fine record. His 
title and powers were created and given to 
him by ordinance passed by two separate 
houses of council and a separate mayor, for 
Staunton was one of the dozen or more 
American cities that still retained that obso- 
lete ramshackle structure of government. It 
was because that structure was cumbersome 
and complex, that in the effort to get on 
with municipal business the managership 
was created by an ordinance. Mr. Ash- 
burner therefore had to make his peace not 
with one council—which you may remark is 
tough enough—but with two councils and 
a mayor with veto power, and keep those 
three agencies in line with his projects if 
he could. 

Now that, even with a manager, was no 
form of government for any other city to 
copy! Yet there it was with its 1908 date, 
and if, in the early literature on the council- 
manager idea, we had so much as mentioned 
Staunton, the mayors and councils of cities 
where the plan was proposed would have 
been given a grand chance to plead: “Just 
leave us undisturbed and merely add the 
office of city manager in our present charters 
as in Staunton, the pioneer city!” We would 
have had to explain away Staunton for 
decades and the propaganda might have been 
split and confused. So our tactics were 
never to mention Staunton, never, until it 
switched to the true council-manager form, 
to list it in the ever-growing array of coun- 
cil-manager cities. 

The mayor of Staunton wrote bitterly, 
year after year, to the National Municipal 
League conventions, demanding recognition 
over Sumter as the pioneer. But in the care- 
ful silences, Staunton dropped out of sight 
and we went on talking about the Lockport 
plan, the Sumter plan and, later, the Dayton 
plan, since Dayton was the first sizable city 
in the list, until the momentum of the move- 
ment was safely established and the correct 
charter form solidly crystallized. 

For some years we published Crane’s 
Loose-leaf Digest of Short Ballot Charters, 
providing texts of some council-manager 
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charters and digests of all the rest. Every 
charter commission was dependent on that 
compilation. One purpose of this publication 
was to keep us in a position where we could 
exclude or bewail any unorthodox charters 
that might come along, departing from 
sound principles. It proved unnecessary to 
bring out a second edition, however, for no 
substantial deviations ever appeared. 

Another course of hazard to the council- 
manager movement lay in the infinite ca- 
pacity of earnest and sincere people to 
expound the structure and the merits of the 
council-manager form in terms that were 
highly fallacious. I saw many a city adopt 
the form on the basis of claims that make 
me squirm. There were the people who 
fondly picture the future city manager as a 
genius who. would know everything about 
everything, or as a dynamic reformer who 
would kick all the politicians out of the city 
hall, or as a whole government in himself 
with the council as docile spectators. There’s 
an editor in Cambridge who rails at the 
council and accuses it of exceeding its func- 
tion every time the council ventures to 
differ with the manager. And I have met 
many a city manager who seemed unaware 
of the theories, vindicated now by 11,396 
city-years of experience, of which this form 
of government is the principal expression. 

As I now proceed to expound those 
theories, I advise you not to carp at me 
as a theorist, for some of you did that at 
your Dayton meeting in 1915. I read a 
paper on “Standards of the New Profes- 
sion” and to the glee of the audience, City 
Managers Waite of Dayton and Gaylord 
Cummins of Grand Rapids and others rose, 
described themselves as practical men and 
guyed me as a theorist. At the end I had 
the last word and admitted that I was indeed 
a theorist. “A theorist,” I said, “knows 
where he wants to get but nobody listens to 
him; the practical man gets there, by God!” 
I paused dramatically and, sure enough, 
brought a sharp burst of applause from the 
group of managers, “and then,” I continued, 
“finds he is in the wrong place.” 

So now, let me show you the theory of 
the council-manager plan as I have always 
envisioned it: 
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1. The ballot must be short so that the 
voter finds himself called upon to mark no 
more than five selections. If the ballot be 
longer, he will begin to accept ready-made 
tickets of candidates tied up in bunches like 
asparagus, and power thereby leaves the 
hands of the voters and gravitates to the 
politicians as ticket makers. The persons 
who get elected on long ballots are fre- 
quently under more obligations to the ticket 
makers than to the rank and file voters. An 
Englishman votes once in three years for 
a member of his city council from his ward. 
He also votes about once in seven years for 
a member of Parliament from his district. 
That is all the voting an Englishman does. 
The ballot is the size of a postcard bearing 
two or three names, and the voter in either 
the council or parliamentary election knows 
what he is doing as clearly as an American 
does when he votes for President. Contrast 
that with the ballots that we commonly vote, 
bearing as many as 20, 30, or 40 offices and 
sometimes as high as 60. The council-man- 
ager plan commonly elects five, and these 
are of equal importance so that one does not 
overshadow the others. In a large city if 
you want a large council, the terms should 
be staggered, or districts should be created, 
or proportional representation adopted, so 
that the voter will not have more than five 
to select, enabling him to write his own 
ticket without any blind adhesion to party 
labels and ticket makers. 

2. The office must be important. If you 
had an election all by itself to choose a 
coroner, the people would just not go to 
the polls. If you had an election for mayor 
and coroner, the ballot would still be short 
but the people would vote well-considered 
opinions for mayor and have no opinion 
worth expressing on the coronership, even 
though the ballot be a ballot bearing only 
two offices. The council-manager plan con- 
forms to that principle. 

3. Unification of powers. The old Staun- 
ton plan did not unify the ultimate authority 
in a single board but dissipated the responsi- 
bility among two councils and a mayor. 
The council-manager plan vests all the 
authority of the city in a single board with 
power to levy taxes and give service. It 
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stands between the public’s resistance to 
higher taxes and its demands for more 
service and must make the best compromise 
it can. It can’t pass the buck. It has com- 
plete ultimate responsibility for adminis- 
tration by way of its power to hire and fire 
the chief executive. That is one thing that 
makes it better than the mayor and council 
form in which the mayor commonly over- 
shadows the council and is commonly at odds 
with the council, each blaming the other, 
leaving the people bewildered as to who 
should be blamed if things go wrong. 

The unification of powers make the coun- 
cil-manager plan also better than the com- 
mission plan where the commission as a 
whole has very poor control over its indi- 
vidual members in their capacity as active 
department heads. Liberties are taken with 
the unification of powers if the charter pro- 
vides for a separate elective city treasurer, 
city attorney, city comptroller, or any other 
separate elective offices. I was dismayed 
recently to find that in my birthplace which 
adopted the council-manager plan more or 
less without my knowledge, they had pro- 
vided for 21 other minor elective offices, 
selectmen, assessors, treasurer, and so on., 
in addition to the council, making a long 
ballot and impairing the unity of the govern- 
ment pretty seriously. The situation benefits 
the politicians and is bound to produce 
wrangling and lack of teamwork among the 
elective administrative officers. By such dis- 
regard of the principles of unification of 
powers that town comes close to the limits 
of unorthodoxy. 

4. The district must be wieldy. An un- 
wieldy district is one so large that ordinary 
candidates can’t canvass it in opposition to 
those standing armies of political merce- 
naries that we call political machines. We 
are the only nation that elects from very 
large districts. Only if the districts are kept 
down to a size that can be canvassed by an 
ordinary candidate with an improvised or- 
ganization, will you break the monopoly of 
hopeful nominations held by political ma- 
chines in large districts. This principle 
applies only in the largest cities and explains 
why in Cleveland and Cincinnati propor- 
tional representation was provided so that 
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candidates only had to get a quota, a num- 
ber of supporters that did come within reach 
of independents like the late Dr. Hatton, 
who elected himself in Cleveland without 
party support at an expense of $40. 

Congressional districts are too large, I 
think. Most states and all the larger cities 
are certainly unwieldy districts by this defi- 
nition and in large populations council- 
manager charters must be modified from the 
usual form in deference to this principle, if 
political machines are to be made harmless. 
If Boston, for example, provided a council- 
manager charter with a council elected at 
large, the plan would not impair the domi- 
nance of the local political regime. They 
have a nonpartison ballot for mayor in Bos- 
ton now, but as soon as the Democratic city 
committee makes its choice the election is 
all but settled. 

5. Unification of all administrative work 
under a single controlled executive is the 
most familiar principle of the plan and for- 
tunately this principle is rarely deviated 
from, slthough there are too many charters 
that impair the efficiency of the management 
by setting up separate offices, either elective 
or appointive by the council, or separate 
boards for administering special functions. 
A separate auditor appointed by the council 
to make ex post facto audits is all right 
provided he has no power to interfere with 
operations. 

Those are the five prime principles and 
you will notice that with three of them 
(“the ballot must be short,” “the office must 
be important,” and “unification of powers’’) 
all relate to the task of making government 
simple and understandable by the ordinary 
voter. The plan does not try to whip the 
voter up to a paroxysm of energy. It tries 
to make his task so easy that he can do it 
without conscious effort and really know 
what he is doing because, as in the case of 
the English voter, the task is made simple. 
We do not have democracy anywhere in the 
modern world, in the classic sense of the 
word “democracy.” We have government by 
elective officers. 

It was never intended that the great mass 
of the people should become competent critics 
of the technical problems of municipal ad- 
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ministration, but only that they should senq 
down to city hall a representative body of 
citizens who could reflect with fair accuracy 
the ideas and ideals of their constituents, 
City managers must of course frequently 
defend their decisions or purposes in tech. 
nical matters, but the perfect protection of 
the manager lies not in the intrinsic merits 
of his policy but in his ability to say to an 
irate constituent: ““Those men you voted for 
for the council have looked into this and 
agree that it is all right.” 

The council-manager plan is just one wing 
of the program of simplification of politics 
promoted by the National Municipal League, 
We are trying to get a similar structure 
adopted in county government and for the 
same reasons. Shorten the ballot, get rid of § 
overshadowed little offices to which the 
people will never pay any attention, and 
have one government instead of six or eight 
in the county structure! For an elective 
sheriff, an elective county clerk, and an elec- § 
tive coroner, are, each of them, a little sepa- f 
rate government in themselves, highly inde- 
pendent of the county supervisors, and the 
result is a ramshackle. Ramshackle govern- 
ments are hard for the people to control. 

In state government the application of | 
the same principles could logically carry us 
to a single house legislature as in Nebraska 
and the Canadian provinces with a state 
manager under the control of that repre- 
sentative body, but the situation is not quite 
the same. The states have to make a great 
deal more of law than cities and counties 
are called upon to do, and elective governors 
are a fixed point, anyway, that we can 
hardly hope to change. So our programs 
call for shortening the state ballot by giving 
the governor appointive power over all the 
administrative offices as in New Jersey; cut- 
ting off the tail of the state ticket, we 
call it, to make the set-up similar to that 
of the federal government. In the judiciary 
we want our judges to be appointive as 
they already are in some states and in the 
federal government. 

The federal government, when you come 
to think of it, already has a short ballot. 
You cast a vote for President and Vice- 
President together, that is one, and you vote 
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for a senator and a representative from your 
district. Three marks on your ballot con- 
stitute your contribution to the federal situa- 
tion, whereas you may have to vote for three 
or four times as many to run a small county. 

It is easy enough to set up arrangements 
in state, county, and city with separation of 
elections so that the American voter need 
never vote for more than five at any elec- 
tion, with all those offices conspicuous and 
important enough to attract adequate public 
scrutiny, with every voter easily making up 
his own ticket without the help of politicians. 
We will still have political parties, but the 
party machines will have very little power. 
We have gotten some counties into fair 
shape; several states have cut off the tail 
of their tickets, but it is in the cities that 
this program has gone furthest, for nearly 
one-quarter of our urban population is now 
living partly under those principles as em- 
bodied in the council-manager plan. 

The success of the council-manager plan 
is only partly in the efficiency of professional 
managers. It lies largely in the fact that 
the people can play the simple part assigned 
to them in the structure and send down to 
the council men who are free to deal with 
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public questions on their merits without 
asking for instructions from political head- 
quarters. 

I have over-simplified these doctrines for 
brevity. You will find them in the more 
scholarly parts of the literature of the 
National Municipal League. You all ought 
to be members of the National Municipal 
League and your cities ought to be sub- 
scribers to the National Municipal Review. 
Five or ten dollars a year, partly paid by 
an income tax credit as a donation, is a 
modest contribution for you to make to your 
own future, for the League carries the bur- 
den of getting more and more cities to 
adopt the council-manager plan and its 
efforts steadily increase the number of your 
potential employers and expand your oppor- 
tunities of promotion. A fairly universal 
support of the National Municipal League 
by city managers would constitute an inspir- 
ing improvement in the dismal finances of 
that badly starved institution. 

I have retired from business to devote my 
entire time to its objectives. I know of no 
cause more worth while than its task of mak- 
ing government by elective officials a work- 
able and practical thing in the modern world! 


= Current Municipal Problems 


Municipal Regulation of Taxicabs 


O secure information on regulation of 

taxicabs the International City Mana- 
gers’ Association last month sent an inquiry 
to the police chiefs of cities over 50,000 
population. This summary presents informa- 
tion on the methods of determining the 
number of taxicabs and on annual license 
fees. Other aspects of taxicab regulations 
will be discussed in future issues of PUBLIC 
MANAGEMENT. 

Number of Taxicabs. The number of 
cabs is determined by a state agency in 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, by the city 


council in Buffalo and Chicago, by “need” 
or “public demand” in Detroit and St. 
Louis, by applicant showing proof of “‘pub- 
lic convenience and necessity” in Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, on the basis of one 
taxicab to every 1,390 population in Mil- 
waukee, and no limit in Washington, D. C. 
Among the cities of 250,000 to 500,000: 
“public necessity and convenience” as de- 
termined by the council in Cincinnati, Hous- 
ton, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Providence, 
Birmingham, and Toledo; by the state pub- 
lic utility commission in Providence; on the 
basis of population in Denver (one for every 
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1,500), Portland, Oregon (one for every 
1,800), and Seattle (one for every 2,500). 
Rochester has no limit on the number of 
cabs. ; 

Among the cities of 100,000 to 250,000, 
Miami, Oklahoma City, and Wichita grant 
taxicab licenses on the basis of one taxi for 
each 1,000 population, and Gary, Indiana, 
one for each 2,500; on the basis of a cer- 
tificate of public necessity approved by the 
council in Ft. Worth, Texas; Canton, Ohio; 
Kansas City, Kansas; Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania; San Diego, California; and Wilm- 
ington, Delaware; by the state public utility 
commission in Erie and New Haven; by the 
city council in Akron, Salt Lake City, and 
Syracuse; while five cities have no method 
of limiting the number of cabs: Dayton, 
New Bedford, Sacramento, Spokane, and 
Youngstown. 

Among cities of 50,000 to 100,000 Ama- 
rillo, Texas, and Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
permit one cab to every 1,000 population; 
Fresno, California, and Saginaw, Michigan, 
one cab to every 1,500; and Schnectady, 
New York, one for every 1,200 population. 
No effort is made to limit the number of 
cabs in Augusta, Georgia; Austin, Texas; 
Glendale and Pasadena, California; and 
New Rochelle, New York. 

License Fees. Taxicab license fees vary 
considerably. Among the cities over 500,000, 
Baltimore has a $5 annual fee, Chicago $66 
($31 for veterans’ cabs), Detroit $50, Los 
Angeles $5 plus 2 per cent of gross receipts, 
San Francisco $20, Buffalo $35, Washington 
$25, St. Louis $15, and Milwaukee $10. 

Among cities of 250,000 to 500,000 At- 
lanta recently adopted a taxicab tax of three 
mills per month for each mile driven from 
3,000 to 30,000 miles, two mills for each 
mile from 30,000 to 90,000, and one mill 
for each mile in excess of 90,000 per month. 
Annual taxicab license fees or franchise 
taxes in other cities in this group are: Birm- 
ingham $30, Cincinnati $36, Columbus $25, 
Dallas 4 per cent of gross receipts with one 
company operating all taxicabs, Denver $50, 
Houston $60, Indianapolis $50, Minneapolis 
$15, Portland (Oregon) $100 plus 2 per 
cent of gross receipts, Rochester $15, St. 
Paul $25, Seattle $50 plus one-tenth of one 


per cent of gross receipts, San Antonio 2 
per cent of gross receipts, and Toledo $10, 

Among the cities of 100,000 to 250,000 
the highest license fee is the $100 annual 
fee of San Diego which brings in $23,500 a 
year. Cities which have a $50 annual license 
fee for taxicabs are Gary, Miami, Peoria, 
Salt Lake City, and Wilmington. Cities with 
the lowest license fees are Cambridge, New 
Bedford and Somerville, Massachusetts, 
where the fee is $1 per year per taxicab, 
The annual license fee for taxicabs in other 
cities in this group are: Wichita $40; Grand 
Rapids and Syracuse $35; Canton, Okla- 
homa City and Spokane $25; Chattanooga 
$26.50; Kansas City, Kansas, $20 for first 
cab, $15 each additional cab; Sacramento 
$9 for the first cab and $6 for each addi- 
tional cab; Dayton $20 first cab, $15 each 
additional cab; Omaha $12; Elizabeth, Flint, 
Reading, and Youngstown $10; Fort Worth 
2 per cent of gross receipts, amounting to 
$31,334 in 1946-47; Akron $625 for the 
first 50 cabs and $12.50 for each additional 
cab; and South Bend $15. In addition, 
most cities require license fees for taxicab 
drivers ranging from $1 to $5 per year. 

Among 52 cities of 50,000 to 100,000 the 
annual fee or franchise tax per taxicab 
varies from none in three cities to $60 in 
three other cities. Fifteen cities have an- 
nual fees of $10 or less, six cities from $11 
to $20 inclusive, eight cities from $25 to 
$30, seven cities from $30 to $40, and eight 
cities $50 or more per year. Amarillo and 
El Paso receive 2 per cent of the gross re- 
ceipts. The cities with a $50 or $60 license 
fee are Beaumont, Texas; Davenport, Iowa; 
Covington, Kentucky; Racine, Wisconsin; 
Springfield, Ohio; Pasadena and Santa 
Monica, California; and Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan. Cities with a fee of from $30 to $40 
per year per cab are Austin, Augusta, 
Fresno, Glendale, McKeesport, Portland 
(Maine), and Springfield (Illinois). Three 
cities have special arrangements: Little Rock 
$300 per year for each operator plus $60 a 
year for each cab; Pontiac $100 per year 
for a 20-foot cab stand plus $20 license for 
each cab; and Madison $100 annual fran- 
chise fee for each taxi company plus $10 for 
each cab. 
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News of the Month 


Cost-of-Living Pay Adjustment Plans 


OST of the 16 cities which have 
adopted cost-of-living pay adjustment 
plans for city employees have kept up with 


the 20-point rise in the consumers’ price 


index since last year. Several cities have 
changed from an annual to a quarterly or 
semi-annual adjustment to keep up with the 
rapidly rising index. In Jackson, Michigan, 
city employees have received a cost-of-living 
adjustment of 15 per cent on the first $1,500 
of yearly salary and on the first 75 cents of 
hourly wages. West Allis and Whitefish 
Bay, Wisconsin, make cost-of-living pay ad- 
justments quarterly, and in the latter city 
the adjustment for the last quarter of 1947 
is $83.16 per month added to the first $135 
of base pay. In the Milwaukee area the city 
of Milwaukee, Milwaukee County, the 
school board, sewerage commission, and vo- 
cational school recently made a cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustment for 1948 of $83.02 per 
month. Phoenix, Arizona, made an upward 
adjustment of seven points on October 1, 
having made a 15-point adjustment on No- 
vember 1, 1946. Portland, Oregon, made a 
15-point adjustment on January 1, 1947. 
Madison, Wisconsin, since July 1 has paid 
all employees a monthly adjustment of $58 
in place of the graduated scale adjustment 
paid prior to July. St. Paul, Minnesota, 
where a cost-of-living plan has been in use 
for 25 years, recently made a 19 per cent 
upward adjustment and Duluth, Minnesota, 
also has made a 20-point upward adjust- 
ment effective January 1. Dearborn, Michi- 
gan, is paying a cost-of-living adjustment 
based on 128.4 index points which is con- 
siderably below the current index. A de- 
tailed analysis of the cost-of-living pay ad- 
justment plans in effect in 16 cities is con- 
tained in a special information report 
entitled “Cost-of-Living Pay Adjustment 
Plans” which the International City Mana- 
gers’ Association sent last month to more 
than 325 cities which subscribe to the Asso- 
ciation’s Management Information Service. 





Trend Toward Simplifying City 
Organization and Procedures 


EVENTEEN cities have recently adopted 

the council-manager plan, making a total 
of 66 adoptions since the first of the year 
and a grand total of 746 council-manager 
cities and counties in the United States. The 
new adoptions include: Auburn, California 
(4,013); Bath, Maine (10,235); Canon City 
(6,690), and Golden, Colorado (3,175); 
Claremont (12,144), Dover (14,990), and 
Keene, New Hampshire (13,832); Dade 
City, Florida (2,561); Elizabeth City, North 
Carolina (11,815); Manchester, Connecti- 
cut (23,799); Medford (63,083), Quincy 
(75,810), Revere (34,405), and Worcester, 
Massachusetts (193,694); Richmond, Vir- 
ginia (193,042); Sunnyside, Washington 
(2,369); and Vernal, Utah (2,199). Ten 
places recently turned down proposals to 
adopt council-manager government: Chester- 
field County (31,183), and West Point, Vir- 
ginia (1,497); Fitchburg (41,824), and 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts (49,683); Man- 
chester, New Hampshire (77,685); Old 
Orchard Beach, Maine (1,650); Pawnee 
(2,742), and Tonkawa, Oklahoma (3,197); 
Rossville, Georgia (2,583); and South St. 
Paul, Minnesota (11,884). 

The council-manager charter adopted by 
Richmond, Virgina, by a vote of 21,561 to 
8,068 will be submitted to the state legisla- 
ture early next year for approval. The first 
council of nine members elected at large 
next June will take office in September, 1948, 
for a two-year term. This council will re- 
place a bicameral council consisting of 12 
aldermen and 20 councilmen elected from 
four wards—three aldermen and five council- 
men per ward. The new charter retains the 
departments of law, finance, public safety, 
public utilities, public works, and public wel- 
fare, and creates two new departments— 
personnel and parks and recreation. All de- 
partment heads except the law director will 
be appointed by the manager. The council 
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will continue to appoint the city clerk and 
the auditor of municipal accounts. 

Among other cities where new charters or 
changes in the form of government are being 
considered are Denver, Minneapolis, Omaha, 
St. Louis, and Washington, D. C. Denver 
voters on November 13 defeated a proposed 
strong-mayor charter by 26,652 for and 32,- 
571 against. The Denver charter was op- 
posed by public library personnel because 
it would have brought library employees 
under a central personnel system and also 
because library supplies and materials other 
than books would be bought through a city 
purchasing agent under the mayor. Police- 
men and firemen opposed the charter be- 
cause of the unfounded fear that the new 
charter gave the personnel director authority 
to transfer policemen and firemen to other 
kinds of work. Real estate interests broad- 
cast a rumor that the new charter would re- 
sult in higher taxes. In Minneapolis a 
strong-mayor charter to be submitted to 
the voters in January would eliminate gov- 
ernment by council committees. In Omaha 
the mayor has appointed a “city manager 
study committee” and the mayor of St. 
Louis has taken steps toward revising the 
city charter adopted in 1914. In Washing- 
ton, D. C., a congressional committee has 
recommended that Congress provide the 
council-manager plan for the District of 
Columbia. Activities now conducted by some 
60 local and nine federal agencies would be 
centered in 11 municipal departments, with 
Congress retaining a veto power over cer- 
tain acts of a 12-member council elected by 
the people. 





American Municipal Association 
Holds 24th Annual Conference 


IVE hundred municipal officials, staff 
members of state leagues of municipali- 
ties, and others attended the twenty-fourth 
annual conference of the American Munici- 
pal Association held in New Orleans early 
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in November. Under a new AMA constity- 
tion the National Association of Municipal 
Legislators was established and affiliated 
with AMA as a voting member. The Inter. 
national Association of Fire Chiefs also 
applied for affiliation with AMA. A new 
research and information service, designed 
to meet the peculiar needs of metropolitan 
cities, was announced for cities of 100,000 
population or more that are members of 
AMA. Resolutions were adopted: indorsing § 
municipal self government through constitu- 
tional home rule powers; authorizing the 
development of a program of federal-state- 
local intergovernmental fiscal policy; urging 
continuance of the exemption from federal 
taxes of income from municipal securities; 
urging Congress to assure the availability 
of federal funds for federal-aid streets and 
highways, airports, and hospital projects; 
requesting federal legislation authorizing the 
payment of taxes or amounts in lieu of taxes 
to cities on all federal properties not used f 
strictly for governmental purposes; calling 
for the removal of restrictions on municipal 
powers to control their own revenue pro- 
grams and urging states to develop programs 
which balance state grants-in-aid with in- 
creased local taxing powers; urging Congress 
to permit local taxation of real property, 
machinery, and equipment owned by the 
RFC; requesting amendment of the Social 
Security Act to permit inclusion of munici- 
pal employees at the option of the city; 
urging Congress to restore property rights 
and titles to tidelands to the states; approv- 
ing the enactment of state legislation to 
promote urban redevelopment; requesting 
that the entire income from temporary war 
housing be turned over by the federal gov- 
ernment to municipalities; and urging Con- 
gress to refrain from permitting disposal of 
war housing units until such time when the 
supply of units for rental purposes more 
nearly equals demand. Mayor Fletcher 
Bowron of Los Angeles was elected president 
of AMA and Harold F. Alderfer of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Boroughs vice- 
president. 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The consumers’ price index—the average 
cost of items making up 70 per cent of family 
budgets of wage earners and lower salaried 
workers in large cities—stood at 163.8 on 
September 15, 1947, as compared with 160 on 
August 15, 1947 (1935-39=100). The family 
food bill was up 3.6 per cent. There were smaller 
increases of 0.9 per cent in clothing prices and 
of 1.8 per cent in the prices of housefurnish- 
ings. The index is up 12.3 per cent from Sep- 
tember 15, 1946, and 66.1 per cent above 
August, 1939. 
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Source: Engineering News-Record 


The Engineering News-Record construction 
cost index for August, 1947, was 200.01, as 
compared to 173.5 in October, 1946, and 148.7 
in October, 1945, based on 1926100. The con- 
struction cost index has four components — 
steel, lumber, cement, and common labor — 
and is designed to measure the movement of 
construction costs in general. This index does 
not apply to any specific class of construction 
or to a particular locality, and it should not be 
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used to measure building cost trends because 
since 1933 common labor wages have increased 
more than skilled wages. Moreover, this index 
does not correct for labor productivity, exces- 
sive overtime, or costs during abnormal periods. 
The ENR building cost index for October, 1947, 
was 173.3 as compared to 147.6 for October, 
1946 (1926100), and the ENR index of the 
1947 dollar volume of construction through 


September, 1947, averaged 193, or 2.44 per 


cent above the average index of 190.66 for the 
first nine months of 1946. 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council 
Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 2,820 in September, 1947, which was 1 


per cent more than in September, 1946, and 25 
per cent less than in September, 1941. 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 2.03 on 
November 6, 1947, as compared with 1.82 on 
September 25, 1947. This is the highest since 
April, 1943, when the average was 2.08. (Note: 
This index averages bond yields of 20 large: 
cities; yields vary inversely with bond prices). 
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| What American Cities Are Doing’* 





New Sources of Municipal Revenue 


O secure additional revenues cities continue 

to adopt special taxes. Faced with a $5,- 
000,000 budget deficit the Chicago city council 
recently adopted a 3 per cent admissions tax 
estimated to produce $3,500,000 a year. This 
tax applies to virtually all types of public en- 
tertainment. Chicago also raised city auto- 
mobile license fees from $8 to $10 a year for 
cars up to 35 horsepower and $16 to $20 a 
year on cars of greater horsepower, estimated 
to produce $1,000,000 a year additional. Truck 
license fees also were increased. Retail liquor 
license fees were increased $25 semi-annually 
to raise $500,000 additional, and new or in- 
creased license fees were placed on 148 busi- 
nesses and occupations to raise $775,000 a year 
more. A new hotel inspection fee of $2 a year 
per room for hotels with 10 or more rooms will 
raise $250,000 a year . . . Greensboro, North 
Carolina, has levied a 10 per cent tax on the 
gross receipts for admissions to automobile and 
motorcycle races . . . Sedalia, Missouri, has 
levied a 4 per cent tax on the gross receipts of 
the local electric and gas utilities plus a fixed 
fee, the two together totaling approximately 5 
per cent of gross receipts ... High Point, North 
Carolina, has adopted a sewer service charge of 
50 per cent of the water bill . . . In Roanoke, 
Virginia, the one per cent realty transfer tax 
enacted by the city council last February has 
been ruled invalid on the ground that it is a 
property tax levy and as such violates the uni- 
formity clause of the constitution. The city 
has received about $8,000 monthly from this 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Municipal 
Association, American Public Welfare Association, 
American Public Works Association; American So- 
ciety of Planning Officials, Civil Service Assembly, 
Federation of Tax Administrators, Government Re- 
search Association, International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ As- 
-sociation, Municipal Finance Officers Association, 
National Association of Assessing Officers, National 
Association of Housing Officials, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, National Institute of Govern- 
mental Purchasing, National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers, and United States Conference of 
Mayors. 


source and is expected to appeal the decision 
. . » In Miami, Florida, a circuit court has up- 
held the city’s tobacco tax which will produce 
$720,000 a year . . . Cheyenne, Wyoming, has 
adopted a one cent municipal gasoline tax . . , 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Columbus, Ohio, 
have adopted 3 per cent city admissions 
taxes . . . Shreveport, Louisiana, has granted a 
trackless trolley bus franchise under which the 
city receives three-fourths of one per cent of 
gross revenues .. . In Seattle, Washington, the 
municipal auditorium last year paid its own 
way for the first time since it was constructed 
19 years ago. Operating revenues for 1947 are 
expected to reach $120,000 as compared with 
operating expenditures and debt service charges 
of $114,000. In 1943 and 1944 expenditures ex- 
ceeded revenues by about $48,000 per year... 
Atlanta, Georgia, has invested $4,000,000 in one 
per cent Treasury notes and $10,000,000 in 2 
per cent bonds. This money was obtained from 
the sale of bonds for projects which have been 
postponed. 


Trend in Airport, Electric, and 
Gas Utilities 


The Newark, New Jersey, city council has 
voted to lease the city’s sea and airport facili- 
ties to the Port of New York Authority for 50 
years. The lease guarantees Newark $100,000 
a year rental or 75 per cent of the net profits, 
whichever is greater. The Authority agreed to 
invest $55,000,000 in rebuilding the airport and 
another $15,000,000 in rehabilitating the port 
. . . In Nebraska the state department of aero- 
nautics has recently acquired two air bases as 
gifts of the federal government and may later 
secure title to three more. The average size of 
the five airfields is 1,829 acres. The cities of 
Alliance, Ainsworth, and Scottsbluff have taken 
over the air bases on their outskirts . . . Fifty- 
three localities in the South and Northwest are 
planning to spend a total of $155,000,000 on 
publicly owned utilities. Forty cities in Ala- 
bama, Georgia, and Florida will begin installa- 
tion of natural gas distribution systems this 
year to be financed by revenue bonds estimated 
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at $20,000,000. About 60,000 consumers, in- 
cluding some large industries, will be served. 
Most of the cities have less than 5,000 popula- 
tion while a few exceed 10,000. In Washington 
13 public utility districts are negotiating for 
purchase of properties of the Puget Sound 
Power and Light company. A recent case in 
the state supreme court decided that individual 
contracts and bonds will be required instead of 
joint action by the several districts. A total of 
$135,000,000 in bond issues is contemplated to 
finance the purchase. 


Radio, Tax Leaflets, Open House 


Norfolk, Virginia, has recently begun a series 
of weekly radio programs to inform the public 
on the activities of the city government through 
interviews with employees. To sustain con- 
tinuity a fictitious character drops in for a short 
visit with employees each Wednesday night at 
7:30 o’clock. During his stay, the visiting citi- 
zen, who is called Henry Citizen, attempts to 
ask the kind of questions the public would ask 
if they had the time and opportunity to watch 
their city government work. Recently, Mr. 
Citizen visited the municipally owned print 
shop and questioned two women employees 
about their work and cost of operation. Henry 
Citizen also made three visits to the city man- 
ager who explained the proposed 1948 city 
budget . . . Pontiac, Michigan, has mailed a 
four-page illustrated folder with tax bills. The 
folder shows tax trends, taxes paid by the 
average homeowner, municipal services pro- 
vided to citizens, and “local government quiz” 
.. . Grand Rapids, Michigan, recently held a 
two-day “open house” in the city hall with 
every municipal department demonstrating its 
services to the public. Seventy-six 10x 12-foot 
booths were set up for the purpose . . . In Saint 
John, New Brunswick, civics students attend 
the meetings of the council and of department 
heads. City officials also visit classrooms to 
discuss the work of their particular depart- 
ments. 


News Items From Here and There 


Voters of three cities on November 4 de- 
cided to discard the proportional representation 
system of electing the city council: New York 
City and Long Beach, New York; and Boulder, 
Colorado. Four cities adopted PR along with 
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the council-manager plan: Medford, Quincy, 
Revere, and Worcester, Massachusetts . . . In 
Seattle, Washington, the city council has ap- 
proved a plan for the joint administration of 
the city and county health departments... 
The Milwaukee County, Wisconsin, board fi- 
nance committee recently approved an appro- 
priation of $80,000 to establish a 16-man de- 
partment of smoke regulation, and Allegeheny 
County, Pennsylvania, commissioners have ap- 
pointed a committee to draw up a smoke con- 
trol ordinance to be applied to the 128 munici- 
palities outside of Pittsburgh . . . New York 
City has set up a youth board to coordinate all 
child welfare activities in the city and to curb 
juvenile delinquency. The board also will ad- 
vise on recreation and educational projects pro- 
posed by city agencies. It consists of 13 mem- 
bers including the heads of the city health, 
school, welfare, housing, and park departments 
. . . Kansas City, Missouri, has created a new 
division of smoke regulation in the public works 
department. The new division also will take 
over boiler inspection work. 


Issues Revenue Bonds for Sewage Plant 


The city of Ames, Iowa, with an estimated 
population of 14,500, recently sold revenue 
bonds totaling $115,000 at an effective interest 
rate of 24 per cent for the construction of a 
sewage disposal plant, outfall sewer, and ap- 
purtenances. The annual operating cost of the 
plant has been estimated at $26,100. Debt 
service charges and operating costs will be paid 
from revenues received from sewer service 
charges based on the cubic feet of water con- 
sumed. Iowa State College will contribute 30 
per cent of the cost of all construction and 
maintenance. Every lot or building which uses 
the sanitary facilities of the city or in any way 
uses or discharges sanitary sewage, industrial 
waste, water or other liquids either directly or 
indirectly into the sewage system will pay a 
monthly service charge of 10 cents per 100 
cubic feet for the first 1,500 cubic feet or less 
of water used per month, eight cents per 100 
cubic feet for the second 1,500 cubic feet, and 
five cents per 100 cubic feet for all over 3,000 
cubic feet of water used. The minimum month- 
ly charge is fixed at 50 cents for each water 
meter. Charges for sewer service outside the 
city are 100 per cent higher. A 10 per cent 
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penalty is added to sewer bills not paid within 
10 days and bills that are delinquent 30 days 
and unpaid on July 10 of any year are certified 
to the county for collection on the same basis 
as property taxes. Ames owns and operates 
electric and water plants, an airport, hospital, 
and cemetery. 


Outside Fire Service by Contract 


Kansas City, Missouri, has adopted the policy 
of providing fire protection service outside the 
city only where a contract for such service 
exists between the city and another govern- 
mental unit. No such contract will be made 
with individuals, corporations, or associations 
of homeowners. A mutual aid contract has been 
negotiated with Kansas City, Kansas, and the 
town of North Kansas City has been informed 
of the city’s willingness to negotiate a contract 
on the basis of fair compensation for fire pro- 
tection service. 


Voters Approve One Billion in Bonds 


The voters gave the green light on postwar 
public works programs in spite of inflated costs 
by approving most of the bond issues submitted. 
According to The Bond Buyer two states and 
358 cities and counties voted on bond issues 
totaling $1,126,780,361, and all except about 
$35,000,000 was approved. Of this amount, 
$1,084,651,000 was made up of issues of $1,- 
000,000 or more. The largest issues were $700,- 
000,000 for veterans’ bonuses in New York 
and Ohio, $135,000,000 for housing in New 
York State, $87,050,000 in San Francisco, $41,- 
561,000 in Kansas City, Missouri, $39,000,000 
in Chicago, and $30,000,000 in Detroit. The 
Bond Buyer states that at the end of 1946 the 
total state and municipal bonds outstanding 
was $15,626,000,000 as compared to 1941 when 
there were $19,891,000,000 outstanding. 


News on the Personnel Front 


The Missouri supreme court on November 11 
held that municipal employees of the city of 
Springfield do not have the right to organize in 
labor unions for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining. The court said that public employees 
still have the right to organize but “it seems 
obvious that under the civil service laws ap- 
plicable to the city, it must deal with all of its 
employees, regardless of kind of classification, 
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on exactly the same basis and that is by the 
exercise of its legislative powers in accordance 
with the conditions fixed by the (state) genera] 
assembly” . . . Attleboro and Worcester, Mas. 


sachusetts, have adopted the 48-hour week for 


firemen. Attleboro increased the number of 
full-time paid firemen from 45 to 76. The 
three-platoon plan will add a maximum of 
$553,149 to payroll costs in Worcester . . . The 
Southern Regional Council reports that about 
220 Negro policemen are now employed in 4] 
southern cities . . . To dramatize the service 
rendered by public employees the American 
Federation of State, County, and Municipal 
Employees will sponsor a “Public Servants 
Week” next June. . . A study by the United 
States Public Health Service of sickness ab- 
senteeism among industrial workers for the years 
1937 to 1946 inclusive shows that the average 
annual number of absences of eight consecu- 
tive calendar days or longer among a group of 
221,000 male employees in 1946 was 114.5 per 


1,000 employees as compared to the 1937-46 j 


average of 111.6. The average annual number 
of such absences per 1,000 female employees 
was 248.2 in 1946 as compared with the 1937- 
46 average of 184.8. (Public Health Reports, 
October 24, 1947) . . . Newark, New Jersey, 
voters have defeated a proposal which would 
have permitted city employees to join the state 
employees’ retirement fund while six other cities 
approved similar referendums: Millburn, Hill- 
side, Rahway, Roselle, Garwood, and New 
Providence Borough. 


Trains Police In Race Relations 


The methods used in training 65 supervisory 
police officers of the Chicago Park District on 
race relations have been published in book form 
under the title of The Police and Minority 
Groups. Intensive training on problems of 
minority group relations was given to these 
men in six three-hour conferences. The men 
were divided into three groups of approximately 
23 men each and the sessions covered a period 
of six weeks. “It is already apparent that the 
general insight and understanding developed 
among the police officers who participated in 
this training program were sufficient justifica- 
tion for the enterprise,” according to Roger F. 
Shanahan, chief of police of the park district. 
Chief Shanahan states that evidence is avail- 
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able of “an enlarged feeling of competency in 
the handling of minority frictions and that there 
is an alert understanding on the part of the 
men of the necessity of avoiding certain ag- 
gravating and disturbing measures.” In order 
to make the materials used in this training 
program more widely available to the officials 
of other cities the Chicago Park District will 
send a complimentary copy of the book to any 
city manager, municipal personnel officer, or 
law enforcement official on request. Chief 
Shanahan already has sent a complimentary 
copy to the chiefs of police of cities with 
populations over 100,000. 


Conduct Year-Round Rat Control Programs 


The governor of Illinois recently signed a 
bill empowering the city of Chicago to ratproof 
buildings and charge*the cost to the owners. 
If owners fail to pay these charges the city 
is authorized to place liens against their prop- 
erty. The city does not propose to use these 
new powers except where owners persistently 
fail to make corrections. Chicago is consider- 
ing the creation of a special bureau of rat 
extermination in the building department. Mil- 
waukee has renewed its war on rats and in 
Omaha the city-county health director has 
estimated that 200,000 rats in the city destroy 
food and property at the rate of $4,400,000 a 
year. In Philadelphia according to recent press 
reports a plague of rats has struck the city and 
dozens of children have been bitten. 

Among the best year-round rat-control pro- 
grams is the one in Kansas City, Missouri, 
where some 18 pest control firms are conduct- 
ing rat-proofing and rat-eradication work under 
the direction of the city health department with 
‘the cooperation of the United States Public 
Health Service. According to city officials this 
program, which was started on May 1, 1947 
(see PuBLiIc MANAGEMENT, November, 1946, 
p. 337), has met with hearty cooperation from 
property owners and tenants who recognize 
rodent control as an economic as well as a 
health problem. The rat control work has been 
completed in 12 blocks and surveys have been 
made and work is under way in seven other 
blocks in the central business district. The 
work is planned for complete blocks, adding 
other contiguous blocks for treatment as fa- 
cilities permit. The owner or occupant of each 
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building is given a plan for hole stoppage and 
other work necessary to control the rats. This 
work may be done by contract with an ex- 
terminator firm or by the property owners’ 
own forces. In any event the work is checked 
by city inspectors. So far it has not been neces- 
sary for Kansas City to resort to the courts to 
enforce the provisions of the ordinance. 


Providing Off-Street Parking 


Montgomery County, Maryland, has been 
authorized by the state legislature to levy a 
special annual tax of 40 cents per $100 assessed 
valuation on improved real estate and 20 cents 
on unimproved real estate located in the Silver 
Springs, Maryland, business district for the 
purpose of acquiring and improving sites for 
off-street parking lots . . . The Yale University 
Traffic Bureau has conducted a study showing 
the feasibility of using the interiors of blocks 
for parking in New Haven. Among the cities 
which operate parking lots in the center of 
business blocks are Quincy, Massachusetts; 
Garden City, New York; and Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan. The Anaheim and Oakland, California, 
planning commissions have developed plans for 
the use of interior block space for parking... . 
In New York State a number of towns such as 
Glencove, Hempstead, Floral Park, and Oyster 
Bay, are considering the use of special assess- 
ment financing for the acquisition and improve- 
ment of parking lots . . . Dearborn, Michigan, 
has adopted an ordinance requiring that off- 
street parking be provided by builders of struc- 
tures for public use ... Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, has created a parking authority to formu- 
late a comprehensive plan for automobile park- 
ing facilities for approval by the city council. 
The authority will operate or lease to private 
interests all parking lots and garages which the 
city provides at present or acquires in the fu- 
ture and may prescribe charges and determine 
regulations governing the use of such facilities 
. . . Cleveland, Ohio, is planning to enlarge the 
municipal parking lot on the lake front, and 
provide shelter facilities, a gas station, and im- 
proved bus service to the business district .. . 
Greensboro, North Carolina, has adopted a 
resolution authorizing the making of an agree- 
ment with a local bus company under which the 
company will pay the city $500 a year for the 
use of metered parking spaces by busses .. . 
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Toledo, Ohio, has started a $30,000 parking 
survey —the first city in the state to secure 
financial aid for such work from the Public 
Roads Administration and the state highway 
department. The city’s share is $7,500. 


Exhibit Sells City Planning 


City planning was brought to life for hun- 
dreds of thousands of Philadelphians by the 
Better Philadelphia Exposition at Gimbels’ de- 
partment store. Using large scale three-dimen- 
sional models, dioramas, and murals, the ex- 
hibit presented a picture of the city as it is 
now, a vista of the better Philadelphia to be 
achieved in the future through city planning, 
and the story of what city planning is, how it 
works, and how it affects each citizen. The ex- 
hibition was conceived by the Citizens’ Council 
on City Planning. The $200,000 cost of the 
exhibit was borne by the city and by civic- 
minded business and industrial firms. 


Trends In Building Codes 


A new Massachusetts law makes that state 
the first to place prefabricated housing con- 
struction directly under state control regardless 
of local building code restrictions. A_ state 
agency will set up performance standards to 
serve as the basis for regulating prefabricated 
construction throughout the state . . . In Michi- 
gan a model township building code prepared 
under the supervision of the state planning 
commission sets up controls for the construc- 
tion of one and two-family dwellings in areas 
outside city limits. Houses built under the 
code must have not less than two rooms and a 
bath. One of the rooms in a two-room house 
must be a bedroom, the other a combination 
kitchen, living-room, and dinette. The living 
room must be at least 220 square feet in area. 
Instead of lengthy and complicated construc- 
tion specifications the code refers the building 
inspector to modern standards already de- 
veloped by professional engineering and con- 
struction organizations. To insure healthful 
surburban neighborhoods the code includes 
standards for minimum yard and window space 
in each dwelling and requires complete plumb- 
ing facilities . . . Kansas City, Missouri, last 
year adopted a new building code based on 
performance standards and similar codes of 
this type are now being developed in Chicago, 
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Cleveland, and Denver. Performance standards 
permit use of new materials and construction 
methods as long as they withstand tests of wear, 
health, and safety. Specification standards limit 
construction to certain materials and building 
techniques many of which have been outmoded 
since codes were adopted decades ago. A new 
Pittsburgh code, for example, permits the use 
of any material or engineering method ap § 
proved either by a board of standards and ap. 
peals set up under the code or by a recognized 
professional engineers’ society. Inventors seek- 
ing approval of new building .materials or tech. 
niques in Pittsburgh pay a $10 fee to cover 
costs of study and testing by the board of 
standards. 


Small City Puts Plans Into Action 


Santa Rosa, California, recently was chosen 
by the California Reconstruction and Re-em- Ff 
ployment Commission as an example of what 
the people of a city can do to make their com- 
munity a better place to live. The commission ff 
issued a booklet titled The People Design the 
City which describes the comprehensive way 
Santa Rosans tackled their development prob- 
lems and their rapid progress since last year in 
making plans and putting them. into action. 
A mayor’s committee of 10 citizens first studied 
the problem of financing badly-needed public 
works and recommended that two new local 
taxes be adopted, permitted to California cities 
under broad home-rule statutes. Following a 
vigorous public information campaign by the 
committee, the voters turned out in unpre 
cedented numbers to approve by a nine-to-one 
majority both taxes —a gross receipts type of 
business license tax and a one percent sales 
tax. The taxes are providing this city of 20; 
000 population with $150,000 a year for capital 
improvements. Among projects drafted or being 
planned are sewers, street improvements, off- 
street parking, fire equipment, and recreation 
facilities. The gist of the public information 
campaign by the citizens’ finance committee 
was that while new taxes might appear to hit 
both business and consumers harder immediate- 
ly, the burden on both would be lighter in 
the long run than bonds involving extended 
debt service charges. A basic part of the com- 
munity development program is the new zoning 
ordinance now being considered which is de 
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signed to insure orderly development and pro- 
tect the public works investment planned. Chief 
feature of the ordinance is the provision re- 
quiring all buildings constructed for public use 
to provide their own off-street parking. 


News Items from Here and There 


North Miama, Florida, recently voted to start 
a municipally-owned bus system by issuing rev- 
enue bonds of between $75,000 and $100,000. 
_. . Lynwood, California, has accepted a bid 
for the erection of a community recreation cen- 
ter at a cost of $94,190. . . . In Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, the city is developing a plan to construct 
a $400,000 curb market and abbatoir to be 
financed through issuance of revenue bonds... . 
Newark, New Jersey, has begun construction 
of a motor terminal to have a capacity of 2,500 
tons daily, the biggest of its kind in the world. 
... Grand Forks, North Dakota, is salvaging 
and baling corrugated paper collected with rub- 
bish, using a baling machine rented from a 
paper company. . . . Following the recent adop- 
tion of the sanitary land fill method of refuse 
disposal, Richmond, Virginia, now permits 
householders to put trash and garbage in the 
same container which must have a capacity of 
not less than 10 gallons nor more than 30 
gallons. 


City Prohibits Lotteries 


In Indianapolis the city council has passed 
an ordinance which prohibits the manufacture 
or possession of lottery or baseball pool tickets 
and provides a maximum penalty of a $300 
fine and 180-day jail sentence. The ordinance 
makes it “unlawful for any person, firm or 
corporation to manufacture or possess base- 
ball pool ticket or tickets, lottery ticket or 
tickets, or a share or shares in any lottery 
scheme or gift enterprise, or pool ticket or 
tickets designed for use in connection with any 
scheme for the distribution of prizes or things 
of value by lot or chance among persons who 
have paid or agreed to pay a valuable con- 
sideration for the chance to obtain a prize, or 
any ticket or tickets or devices whatsoever by 
which money or any other thing is to be paid 
or delivered on the happening of an event or 
contingency in the nature of a lottery, within 
the city of Indianapolis.” 
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Cracks Down on Double Parkers 


Pittsburgh police have cracked down on dou- 
ble parkers with the result that downtown traf- 
fic has been speeded up. Drivers in downtown 
Pittsburgh who stop for anything but a stop 
sign or to enter a legal parking area are fined 
$2. Illegally parked cars are towed away and 
can be claimed at the city garage for $3. The 
current traffic speed-up, started experimentally 
in a 40-block area, has now been extended to 
cover all downtown Pittsburgh. The number of 
parking violation tags handed out has increased 
33 per cent. Preliminary reports also ind:cate 
a reduction in the number of traffic accidents. 


Parking Meters in 1,200 Cities 


Berkeley, California, recently awarded a con- 
tract for the installation of 850 multiple-coin 
manual meters at a cost of $80 each. During a 
free-trial period of six months the city will re- 
tain all revenues received. If the city keeps 
the meters the company will get 50 per cent of 
monthly receipts until the total price is paid. 
The company agreed to supply repair parts for 
two years without cost and for additional three 
years at a cost not to exceed 40 cents per 
meter per year . . . More than 1,200 cities in 
the United States now have parking meters. 
The state with the greatest number of metered 
cities is Pennsylvania and a recently published 
report (see “Traffic” in the Pick of The Month 
section in this issue) summarizes the experience 
in that state. 


Set Up Broad Recreation Programs 


Cambridge, Massachusetts, and St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, have established broad year-round 
recreation programs. In Cambridge all the 
public recreation areas and activities are ad- 
ministered by a recreation commission ap- 
pointed by the city manager and the commis- 
sion in turn appoints the recreation superin- 
tendent. The commission makes use of such 
school facilities as gymnasiums and auditoriums 
after school hours and the school system makes 
use of municipal recreation buildings and play- 
fields for athletic programs. The school board 
is reimbursed by the city for janitor service 
when school facilities are used after school 
hours. The annual budget of the Cambridge 
recreation commission this year is $148,565. 
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In addition, the city spent nearly $100,000 this 
year for capital improvements and equipment 
for recreation areas and the school board spent 
$88,000 for organized athletics. The only recre- 
ation facilities for which the city makes a 
charge is golf — a yearly membership fee of 
$20 and a daily fee of 75 cents and $1.25 for 
weekends. 

In St. Petersburg the recreation department 
is headed by a superintendent appointed by the 
city manager and there is a citizen advisory 
committee which works with the city officials 
in the development of a recreation program. 
The recreation department uses school play- 
grounds after school hours and the city pro- 
vides recreation workers and athletic coaches 
for sports programs in elementary schools and 
for recreation activities after school hours. The 
budget for the recreation department this year 
is $144,755. Approximately 55 per cent of this 
amount comes from general tax revenues and 
45 per cent from special charges for recreation 
activities. Charges for the swimming pool are 
30 cents for adults and 12 cents for children, 
for the solarium 30 cents, and for the golf 
course $1.25 per day except after 4 p.m. when 
the charge is 50 cents. On a yearly basis the 
individual green fee is $60 and for families 
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$75. In addition the city leases space at the 
municipal pier and other recreation properties 
for commercial operations. In addition to its 
year-round program the city sponsors various 
tourist clubs which operate their own recrea- 
tion programs. The city also sponsors a soft- 
ball league which is self-supporting. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


San Francisco has adopted a comprehensive 
ordinance regulating public garages, commercial 
garages, and automobile sales departments. San 
Francisco also has adopted an ordinance creat- 
ing a reserve fund for self-insurance against 
liability of officers and employees in city and 
county hospitals for defective conditions on 
public property due to negligence. The ordinance 
provides for appropriation of $40,000 a year 
to the reserve fund and requires that the total 
amount in the fund shall not exceed at any 
one time $100,000 . . . Spokane, Washington 
has granted a non-exclusive franchise for a 
term of 15 years for the operation of the bus 
system ... Kansas City, Missouri, has adopted 
an ordinance forbidding the hawking or peddling 
of tickets to places of amusement on streets 
and sidewalks around public buildings. 


The Pick of the Month 





GENERAL 


DATA REQUIREMENTS OF USERS OF CENSUS 
DATA ON GOVERNMENTS. Governments Divi- 
sion, United States Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D. C. 1947. 29pp. 


1947-1948 Directory oF OFFICIALS OF SOUTH 
DAKoTA Towns AND Cittes. League of South 
Dakota Municipalities, University of South 
Dakota, Vermillion. 1947. $3.50. 


DIRECTORY OF TENNESSEE MUNICIPAL OFFI- 
CIALS. Bureau of Public Administration, Box 
4144, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
1947. 28pp. $2. 


A MANUAL For ADMINISTRATIVE ANALYSTS. By 
John M. Pfiffner and S. Owen Lane. School 
of Public Administration, University of 


Southern California, University Bookstore, 
Los Angeles. 1947. 86pp. $2.50. 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD UNIT PLAN; ITs SPREAD 
AND ACCEPTANCE. By James Dahir. Russell 
Sage Foundation, 130 East 22 Street, New 
York 10. 1947. 91pp. $1. 


ROSTER OF MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS IN NorTH 
CAROLINA, 1947-48. North Carolina League 
of Municipalities, Raleigh Building, Raleigh. 
1947. 21pp. $3. 


To SecurE THESE RicutTs. By the President’s 
Committee on Civil Rights. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1947. 
178pp. $1. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF EpUCATION, 1943-44, 
CHAPTER 1. By David T. Blose, United 
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States Office of Education, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1947. 
40pp. 15 cents. 


FINANCE 


County Finances, 1944. By United States 
Bureau of the Census. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 1947. 165pp. $1. 


GOVERNMENT REVENUE IN 1946. United States 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 
1947. 10pp. 


InteRIM REPORT ON LICENSE Taxes. Rich- 
mond Tax Study Commission, City Hall, 
Richmond, Virginia. 1947. 30pp. 


HEALTH 


MEDICINE IN THE CHANGING ORDER. By New 
York Academy of Medicine. Commonwealth 
Fund, 41 East 57 Street, New York City. 
1947. 240pp. $2. 


HOUSING 
Hovsinc CHARACTERISTICS OF THE UNITED 
States: APRIL, 1947, Serres P-70, No. 1. 


United States Bureau of the Census, Wash- 
ington, D. C. October, 1947. 26pp. 


SareTY, HEALTH, WELFARE IN THE CONSTRUC- 
TION AND MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS. Con- 
struction Division, United States Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 1947. 18pp. 


LAW AND COURTS 


THe LAw or MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS; SEC- 
OND EpItion ReEviseD. By Eugene McQuillin. 
Callaghan & Company, 401 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago. 1947. 1529pp. $15. 


1947 Lecat Arp Directory. National Associa- 
tion of Legal Aid Organizations, 25 Exchange 
Street, Rochester 4, New York. 1947. 38pp. 
$1. 


PERSONNEL 


INSTITUTIONAL EMPLOYEE MAINTENANCE. By 
John C. Crowley. Public Administration Serv- 
ice, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1947. 
l4pp. $1. 

PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: A POINT OF 
View AND A MeEtHop. By Paul Pigors and 
Charles A. Myers. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 West 42 Street, New York. 
1947. 540pp. $4.50. 


Union Waces AND Hours or LocAL TRANSIT 
OPERATING EMPLOYEES, JULY 1, 1946. Bur- 
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eau of Labor Statistics. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 1947. 17pp. 
10 cents. 


TRAFFIC 


THe COMMERCIAL VEHICLE Drivers’ GUIDE 
Book. Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John Street, New York 7. 
1947. 41pp. 


Orr-STREET PARKING AND TRAFFIC CONTROL IN 
THE CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT AND THREE 
OuTLYING CENTERS. By Harland Bartholo- 
mew and Associates. Planning Commission, 
City Hall, Oakland, California. 1947. 67pp. 


PARKING GARAGES FOR SAN FRANCISCO. By 
Bryant Hall and others. San Francisco City 
Planning Commission, 100 Larkin Street, 
Civic Center, San Francisco 2. 1947. 25pp. 


PARKING METERS IN PENNSYLVANIA MUNICI- 
PALITIES. By Charles F. LeeDecker, Institute 
of Local Government, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania. 1947, 
35pp. $1. 


PeopLe’s Court. By Edward C. Fisher. The 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
1704 Judson Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 1947. 
162pp. $3. 


STANDARDS AND PROCEDURES FOR THE EXAMINA- 
TION OF APPLICANTS FOR DRIVER LICENCES. 
American Association of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators, 912 Barr Building, Washington, 
D.C. 1947. 50pp. 


TRAFFIC ‘SURVEY OF ALEXANDRIA METROPOLI- 
TAN AREA. Public Roads Administration and 
Louisiana Department of Highways, Capitol 
Building, Baton Rouge. 1947. 107pp. 


WINTER ACCIDENT PREVENTION. National Safe- 
ty Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 
6. 1947. 23pp. 


UTILITIES 


REGULATIONS FOR ADMINISTERING FEDERAL 
Arrport Act. Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. 1947. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Preliminary Report of the Subcommittee on 
Home Rule and Reorganization of the Com- 
mittee of the District of Columbia of the 
House of Representatives. James C. Auchin- 
closs, New Jersey, Chairman, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 1947. 59pp. 





Personnel Exchange Service 


POSITIONS OPEN 


UBURN, CALIFORNIA (4,013). City Manager. 

Previous manager with California civil en- 
gineering license preferred. Salary $4,800 to 
$6,000. W. H. Boswell, mayor. 

Dover, New Hampsuire. (14,990). City 
Manager. New council desires applications for 
January 1 appointment. Prefer previous expe- 
rience. Salary commensurate with ability. S. 
Judson Dunaway, temporary chairman of the 
council-elect. 

Fr. FAImRFIELD, MAINE (6,000). City Mana- 
ger. Debt-free town shortly to acquire water 
and sewer utilities. Apply to M. J. Hedrich, 
chairman, town council. 

Fr. LAUDERDALE, FiLorma (17,996). City 
Manager. Desire application from previous 
managers. Reed A. Bryan, mayor-elect. 

GOLDEN, CoLorapo (3,175). City Manager. 
New council-manager city, industrial suburb of 
Denver. Salary $5,000. Apply to E. L. Barn- 
hardt, alderman, second ward, 715 17th Street. 

HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA (14,000). City 
Manager. Previous manager experience. Salary 
$7,200. Apply to Roy V. Whaley, city clerk. 

KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE (14,404). Director 
of Public Safety. Supervises police and fire de- 
partments and also building inspection. Previous 
experience and some legal background desirable. 
Probable salary $4,500. Apply to D. W. Moul- 
ton, city manager. 

La JuntA, Cotorapo (9,500). City Manager. 
Desire engineering education and manager ex- 
perience. City owns light and power plant. P. 
A. Summers, acting mayor. 

New BALTIMORE, MICHIGAN (1,434). City 
Manager. Plan to set up manager government. 
Desire manager applications. Salary $3,500 to 
$4,000. Frederick C. Blay, mayor. 

PomMPANO BEACH, Fiorma (6,000). City 
Manager. Previous manager experience pre- 
ferred. Salary $6,000. Apply to city commis- 
sion in care of Mayor Clyde Bland. 

TEANECK, NEW Jersey (25,275). Assistant 
City Manager. Township council desires appli- 
cations with the idea that he would become 
manager when incumbent retires in a few years. 
Salary $4,000 to $5,000. Apply to M. B. Votee, 
95 Park Avenue. 

DETROIT METROPOLITAN AREA REGIONAL 
PLANNING CoMMISSION. Executive Director. 
Will be chief administrative officer of this new 
agency organized under a 1945 state law. Ad- 
ministrative ability, experience in public rela- 
tions, and background in regional planning. 
Salary $8,000 to $10,000. Apply George S. 


Emery, 902 Griswold Building, Detroit 26, 
Michigan. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Emory BRANCH, formerly a commercial d- 
rector of the Puget Sound Power and Light 
Company in Seattle, has been appointed the 
first manager of Reno, Nevada. 

NicHotas A. COLASANTO, a local attorney, 
has been appointed city manager at Alexandria, 
Virginia. 

GrorcE Curr, a local councilman, has been 
appointed town and village manager of Wind- 
sor, Vermont. 

Ricuarp H. Custer, manager of Ft. Fair- 
field, Maine, since February, 1946, has been 
appointed first manager of Windsor, Connecti- 
cut. 


CLARENCE Hoper, formerly the manager of 
Alliance, Nebraska, from January, 1936, to Jan- 
uary, 1947, has been appointed the manager of 
Colorado Springs, Colardo. 


L. D. James, city clerk of Roanoke, Virginia, 
has been appointed manager of Hampton, Vir- 
ginia. 

A. J. Koenic, manager of Plymouth, Michi- 
gan, from 1928 to 1931; Ft. Atkinson, Wiscon- 
sin, 1931-38; Wilmette, Illinois, 1938-40; Jack- 
son, Michigan, 1942-46; and Anchorage, Alaska, 
1946-47, has been appointed first manager of 
Milford, Connecticut. 


ArtHuR S. OwENs, manager of Portsmouth, 
Virginia, since 1942, has been appointed mana- 
ger of Roanoke, Virginia. 

Rosert L. Price, manager of Blairsville, 
Pennsylvania, since October, 1946, is now town 
manager of Houlton, Maine. 

GEORGE J. ROARK, manager of Beaumont, 
Texas, 1920-23, and of Pensacola, Florida, from 
1931 to June, 1947, has been appointed first 
manager of Augusta, Georgia. 

GeorceE H. WADDELL, town treasurer since 
1916, has been appointed first manager of Man- 
chester, Connecticut. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Age 26. Graduate in February, 1948, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; major in accountancy. Also 
studied public finance, municipal administra- 
tion, and statistics. Seek work in municipal 
finance administration as assistant to managef 
or controller. Three years administrative expe- 
rience in military service. Eligible for G. L 
training. Married. Address: Donald T. Me- 
Daniel, 805 West Oregon Street, Urbana, I- 
linois. 
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METER 





Park-O-Meter .. . 
meter that serves 
Look at them: 
an Antonio! 


ime and coin 
tments, greatly simplifies maintenance and 
collection. On streets . ./. in parking lots, 
fark-O-Meter has the answer for every time limit 
vr from ten minutes to ten hours! 
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How It Works 


You write, wire, or telephone for information on what is considered best prac- 
tice in handling a specific municipal problem, what other cities are doing about it, 
what the trend is, etc. Over the past three decades ICMA has collected on a nation- 
wide basis a vast amount of information which it now makes available to all cities 


on a subscription basis. 


It Also Includes 


1. In addition to replies on specific inquiries, 
subscribing cities receive from one to 12 sub- 
scriptions (depending on size of the city) to the 
monthly journal Public Management published 
since 1919, and devoted to the improvement of 
municipal administration. 


2. Cities also receive from one to 10 copies 
of the 1947 Municipal Year Book, the authorita- 
tive resume of the activities and statistical data 
for more than 2,000 American cities, published 
since 1934, 


Cities Using It 


3. One copy each of special information reports 
issued monthly. Partial list of recent reports: 


How to Codify Municipal Ordinances 
Rules of Order for City Councils 

Trend Toward One-Man Police Cars 
Granting Sick Leave With Pay 

How to Reduce Insurance Costs 
Management of Motor Equipment 
Procedure in Establishing Merit System 
Personnel Rules and Regulations 

Water Charges Outside the City 
Improving Handling of Traffic Violations 


Over 300 cities in 40 states ranging in size from 1,000 to 400,000 have subscribed 
to this Service. The number of subscribing cities in selected states are: 


California 26 cities Kansas 
Colorado ied Maine 

Florida mc” Michigan 
Georgia : * Missouri 

Illinois re North Carolina 


What It Costs 


12 cities Ohio 10 cities 
.* Texas - io 
s ”* Virginia yy 

_ Wisconsin am °° 

= Canada “w 





INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street 


Chicago 37, Illinois 
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